Truman, 
Rap Claims 


Former Pres. Harry S. Tru- 
man and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
have sharply denounced Califor- 
pia “right-to-work” forces for 
published claims that Truman 
and the late Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt supported ‘the prin- 
ciples of the compulsory open 
shop. 

The ex-president said in a 
Ketter to California’s secretary of 
state that he had opposed “right- 
to-work” laws in his own state, and 
“I do not see how I could be for 
them in another.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt issued a bristling 
statement branding the effort to 
link FDR to the “right-to-work” 
preposal as a “shameful fraud” and 
an attempt to “subvert the truth.” 
Roosevelt signed the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act, which wrote 
into federal law a legal recognition 
of both the union shop and the 
closed shop. 

The attempt to tie the names of 
Truman and Roosevelt to Califor- 
nia’s “right-to-work” proposition 
was contained in the official argu- 
ment which backers of the referen- 
dum filed with California’s secre- 
tary of state. The state publishes 
the official arguments for and 
against each referendum, mailing 
them to all registered voters as part 
of an “educational” campaign. 

Claimed Endorsement 

The literature filed by proponents 
of the compulsory open shop called 
on voters to “support the principle 
of freedom of choice guaranteed in 
the U. S. Constitution and the 
United Nations Code, and endorsed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
S. Truman .. . and all leaders of 
liberal thought.” 

Truman’s letter to the Califor- 
nia secretary of state said: 

“A copy of the proposed amend- 

ments to the Constitution of the 
State of California has just been 
received here. 
_ “On page 25 the proponents of 
“go-called ‘right-to-work’ legislation 
have stated, in effect, that I am in 
favor of this legislation. 

“I never have made any state- 
ment on the California matter. 

“J do not intend to make one, 
but I have been against ‘right- 
to-work’ measures in Missouri, 
my own state, and do not see 
how I could be for them in an- 
other. 

“The accuracy of statements 
to be printed in an official pub- 
lication should, I think, be care- 
fully checked. Obviously it was 
not done in this case.” 

(Continued on Page 7) 


‘Fraud’ Hit i in | California a ‘Work’ Drive 


UPLIC. ATR 


a or 13, 1958 


SS? No. 37 


To Clean-l 


KANSAS LABOR went “back to the farm” over Labor Day to enlist support in its drive to defeat 
the “right-to-work” referendum. Here Francis Webb (left), a member of Local 304 of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, joins his brother, Loren D. Webb, pitching hay on the latter’s 
farm in Saxman. In addition to discussing the compulsory open shop issue, the Webb brothers rem- 
inisced on the numerous 4-H activities they had enjoyed together while they were growing up on the 
farm. (See story, page 7.) 


Choice Up to Company: 


strike on Sept. 17. 


try’s “Big Three.” It came as the 


industry headed toward full-scale 


Democrats Jolt GOP 
In ‘Earlybird’ Maine 
n ‘Karlybir aine 
The Democrats scored a resounding and unexpectedly broad 
Victory in the opening round of the 1958 congressional elections, 
taking four of five major offices at stake in the Maine elections. 


The stunning defeat for the Republicans, who lost a Senate seat 
and a House seat in Maine’s last “earlybird” election, brought Dem- 


ocratic claims that the vote repre-®— 


sented a lack of confidence’ in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The Maine election was the ma- 
jor event in a busy political week 
that included primaries in 10 states 
with results in many areas support- 
ing the apparent trend in Maine— 
a heavy Democratic vote for liberal 
candidates. 

Republican leaders admitted 
they had suffered a severe de- 

. feat in Maine and generally 
pledged to redouble their efforts 
for the November showdown. 
White House Press Sec. James A. 
Hagerty said the President felt 
that his party had taking a bad 


beating and “there is mo use 
disguising it.” 

Here’s what happened in Maine: 

Democratic Gov. Edmund S&S. 
Muskie easily defeated Sen, Fred- 
erick G. Payne (R-Me.) by a 3 
to 2 margin and gave the Demo- 
crats their first popularly-elected 
senator in the state’s history. 

Clinton Clauson defeated former 
GOP Gov. Horace A. Hildreth for 
the governorship, 

Democrat James C. Oliver, who 
lost in 1956 by 29 votes, unseated 
veteran Republican Rep. Robert 


(Continued on Page 6) 


out contracts—with the auto indus-® 


UAW Gives Ford 
Strike Deadline 


By Gene Zack 
Detroit—The United Auto Workers gave the Ford Motor Co. 
the choice of reaching agreement on a new contract or facing a 


The strike decision climaxed what the union’s executive board 
termed “five months of fruitless negotiations”—three of them with- 


| 


production of 1959 model cars. 
The union called for round-the- 
clock sessions at Ford in a deter- 


mined effort to reach a “just and 


honorable” settlement before the 
strike deadline. UAW Pres. Walter 
P; Reuther promptly joined the un- 
ion negotiating team at the Ford 
bargaining table. 


If the union is forced to strike 
to back up its 11-point contract 
proposal, it will be armed with 
the full moral, organizational 
and financial backing of the 13.5- 
million - member united labor 
movement. AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany, at the direction 
of the Executive Council, has set 
up a seven-member standby com- 
mittee to coordinate the federa- 
tion’s support of the UAW. - 

The decision to single out Ford 
as the target for strike action was 
made after the executive board, in 
an all-day session at Solidarity 
House, heard reports from the bar- 
gaining committees negotiating with 
Ford, General basemerics and Chrys- 
ler. 

The board said that “the atmos- 
phere of negotiations has improved 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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State Merger 
Count Up to 41 


|As R. I. Unites 


Providence, R. I.—The Rhode 
Island state AFL and state CIO 
have merged to become the 41st 
unified state organization. 


Representing 52,000 workers, 
the 552 delegates unanimously 
elected officers and adopted a new 
constitution as the framework for 
their united labor movement. 


R. J. Thomas, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
presided over the founding conven- 
tion and installed the newly-elected 
officers. 


Thomas F. Policastro, former 
CIO. president, was elected presi- 
dent of the united federation. Ed- 
win C. Brown, secretary-treasurer 
of the former AFL, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. The delegates 
also elected a 30-man executive 
board and a three-man board of 
trustees. 

The 35 officers had been selected 
at separate special conventions of 
the state AFL and CIO. 


Speaking on a motion to adopt 
the new constitution, Lawrence N. 
Spitz, subregional director for the 
Steelworkers and-a member of the 
former state CIO’s merger com- 
mittee, said there were “dark and 
dim” moments in the unity negotia- 
tions but agreement was reached 
because of a “deep-rooted convic- 
tion” that merger was badly needed. 


Among other things, the new con- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Rank-and- File Hold Key 
, Meany Says 


LaudsGains 
At Ist ABC 


Convention 


By Gervase N. Love | 


Atlantic City, N. J—A chal- 
lenge to rank-and-file workers to 
complete the rout of corruption 
from the labor movement was 
laid down by top AFL-CIO of- 
ficers at the first constitutional 
convention of one of trade un- 
ionism’s sturdiest and youngest 
international unions, the Ameri- 
can Bakery & Confectionery 


Workers. 


The call to a new crusade was 
cheered by the nearly 300 delegates, 
most of them from the baking and 
candy plants of the nation. 

They represented about 77,000 
members who, in an explosion of 
resentment and distaste against the 
corrupt leadership that forced the 
AFL-CIO to expel the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers, had built 


their own structure of integrity and * 


decency since they received their 
charter less than nine months 
earlier. 


Meany Stresses Attendance 

Taking the position that neither 
legislation nor law enforcement can 
do the full clean-up job, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said: 

“What we have to do in order 
to find a complete answer to this 
question is to find some way to 
bring about attendance of the work- 
ers at the meetings of their union. 

“You know what happens. You 
get into a local of 3,500 or 4,000 
or 5,000 members and you get 150 
people at a meeting, or 125. The 
officers are there. They have to be 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Community Services 
Pays Off in Jobs 


Los Angeles — The Com- 
munity Services Committee of 
Communications Workers Lo- 
cal 9590 provided quick and 
dramatic service for the ma- 
jority of nearly 150 members 
faced with a layoff at a West- 
ern Electric installation here. 

Informed of the pending 
layoffs, Local Pres. E. A. 
King and Committee Chair- 
man E, C. Betts contacted the 
state employment department 
and set up a meeting with 
seven California employer 
groups in the electronics field. 
Over 115 of the installers who 
were about to lose their jobs 
attended the meeting, and 91 
were offered immediate em- 
ployment with at least com- 
parable wages. 

King said the job-finding 
project was typical of the pro- 
gressive Community Services 
program carried out by the 
local in the past 10 years. 
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TOP OFFICERS of the newly-merged Rhode Island State AFL- 
ClO—4iIst state to achieve unity—are shown with R. J. Thomas, 


assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 


at the founding con- 


vention at Providence. With Thomas are Thomas F. Policastro 
(left), president of the merged organization and former State IUC 
president, and Edwin C. Brown (right), secretary-treasurer of the 
united labor movement in Rhode Island, who held the same posi- 
tion with the former state Federation of Labor. 


Rhode Island Labor 
Completes Merger 


(Continued from Page I) 
stitution bars political appointees 
whose main salary comes from a 
political job from holding office in 
the merged federation. The pro- 
viso does not apply to members of 
affiliated unions that directly repre- 
sent government employes. 

The constitution also provides for 
the establishment of a general coun- 
cil consisting of at least one repre- 
sentative from some 65 affiliates. 
This council will consider problems 
referred to it by the executive 
board. 


Rep. John E. Fogarty -R. I) 


in a convention address told the 


delegates that sometimes in Wash- 
ington people ask him if he is a 
lawyer and he invariably replies, 
“Hell, no, I’m a bricklayer and 
proud of it.” Fogarty said he has 
not stopped paying dues to the 
Bricklayers’ union since he was 
elected to Congress 18 years ago. 

Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D) told 
the delegates that Rhode Island is 
sometimes called “a labor state” 
and that he himself is sometimes 
called “pro-labor.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” he 
asked. 

The Rev. Charles B. Quirk, chair- 
man of the economics department 
at Providence College, said it was 
unfortunate that a few people in 


labor have given the impression 
that the trade union movement is 
corrupt. “You and I know,” he told 
the delegates, that that is not the 
American labor movement. He 
described the malpractices of the 
few as literally putting U.S. labor’s 
back to the wall. 

Thomas told the state AFL- 
CIO to “go on from here and 
build bigger and better unions in 
Rhode Island.” He pointed out 
that only seven states have yet to 
merge — Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, California and Idaho— 
and that in four the dates for 
merger conventions have already 
been set. 

Under the terms of the merger 
agreement, the former state AFL, 
because of its greater numbers. 
named 17 men to the executive 
board and the former state CIO 13. 
The unity agreement also provided 
that the AFL name two of the three 
members on the board of trustees. 


Commencing Oct. 1, all affiliates 
will pay 5 cents per capita month- 
ly on each member. CIO unions 
formerly paid 5 cents per capita 
to their state organization, AFL 
unions previously paid 3 cents. 

Under the new unity set-up the 
post of secretary-treasurer will be 
full-time. The president’s job will 
be part-time and non-salaried. 


Symington Pledges 
To Fight ‘Work’ Law 


Kansas City—The “right-to-work” drive and detractors of organ- 
ized labor were scored by Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) before 


a crowd of 1,200 delegates and 


their wives at a banquet during 


the third annual convention of the’ Missouri State Labor Council. 
Symington noted that a vote was impending on the compulsory 


open-shop proposal 
which, he said was outside his 
province. 

“But I will work my heart out,” 
he declared, “to see there is no 
‘right-to-work’ law in Missouri, 
or in the United States either. I 
say that as an ex-businessman, 
not as a politician.” 

The senator derided those who 
claim that organized labor is some 
way at fault in what he described 
as the “worst economic recession 
since the 1930’s” He said that 
the key to success of American 
economy is purchasing power at 
the base and cited figures to show 
it was not wage costs which were 
causing increased prices during a 
period of declining business volume. 

The merger of AFL and CIO 
in Missouri in 1956 was one of 
the first in the nation. ‘The 
800 delegates to the convention 


in Kansas,? 


heard many. reports proving the 
soundness of that action. 

John I. Rollings, president of 
the state body, pointed with partic- 


ular pride to Missouri’s representa- 


tion in Congress. The state has only 
one congressman with a particularly 
bad record and two outstanding 
senators in Symington and Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr. (D). The composi- 
tion of the Missouri Legislature is 
such that “right-to-work” exponents 
have had no success in planting 
their proposals there. 

William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 
secretary-treasurer, told the conven- 
tion the national organization was 
proud of the way the Missouri coun- 
cil had been operating. He told 
the convention that despite the 
troubled times workers were prov- 
ing that they want union organiza- 
tion as shown by the continued 
growth of most AFL-CIO unions. 


ielicaty Teche Ike’s Veto. 
Of Aid to Depressed Areas. 


Pres. Eisenhower—ignoring the recommendations of the AFL-CIO, the urgent pleas of his secre- 


the $279.5 million area redevelopment bill. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany “deplored” the White House action and promptly called on the 
next Congress to give “concrete help” to the nation’s “industrial dust bowl.” 


I| tary of labor, and the appeals of numerous Republicans facing major battles for reelection — vetoed 


Eisenhower's veto of the first 
depressed areas bill to clear both 
houses of Congress was regarded 
as a factor in the crushing defeat 
suffered two days later by Sen. 
Frederick G. Payne (R-Me.), one 
of the bill’s chief sponsors. 

Maine’s voters gave Democrats 
a sweeping victory in the tradi- 
tionally-Republican state, one of 
‘the states hardest hit by chronic 
unemployment and under-em- 
ployment. Payne was a principal 
casualty. 

Meany issued the following state- 
ment on the heels of the White 
House refusal to approve the meas- 
ure: 

“Pres. Eisenhower's pocket veto 
of the Douglas-Payne bill to aid 
chronically depressed areas can 
only be deplored. The measure was 
sound and sensible and, while not 
the complete answer, it would have 
materially aided these areas which 
can rightly be called America’s 
‘industrial dust bowl.’ 

“These people deserve more than 
political promises. They deserve 
concrete help. and the next Con- 
gress must provide it.” 

Rejected Mitchell Plea 

Eisenhower rejected the bill in 
the face of what was reliably re- 
ported to have been a vigorous 
plea for approval by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell. Mitchell was 
said to have made the appeal at a 
lengthy conference at the White 
House, to which the President had 
returned briefly from his Newport, 
R. L, vacation retreat to attend a 
reception for 150 educational ex- 
ecutives and to issue the depressed 
areas veto statement. 

The AFL-CIO _ Executive 
Council, meeting last month at 
Unity House, Pa., sent an urgent 
wire to Eisenhower calling for 
approval of the bill and remind- 
ing him that both he and the 
GOP had given solemn pledges 
“to eradicate the spreading cancer 
of chronic area distress.” 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), 
the bills’ other sponsor, said he was 
“shocked” by the veto, describing 
it as “another example of the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Adminis- 
tration promising one thing but 
doing another.” 


Douglas Pledges New Effort 


Eisenhower, he said, had repeat- 
edly called for a “home Point Four 
program to designed to help extend 
good times to those American com- 
munities depressed by chronic un- 
employment in the midst of general 
prosperity.” Douglas pledged that 
he would give top priority. to 


Mediators Called 
In IUE-GE Talks 


New York—Federal mediators 
have stepped in to try and speed 
up bargaining on the eight-point 
job security program demanded by 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of the General Electric 
Co. 

Negotiations, which opened Sept. 
2, had been stalled for several 
days when the Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service sent in 
Commissioners John’ Murray and 
John A, Burke at the request of 
the parties, 

The IUE also is bargaining with 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. in 
Pittshurgh on the same program, 
and with the General Motors Corp. 
in Detroit. 


pressing for passage of a similar bill 
oy the 86th Congress. 

_In a “memorandum of dis- 
approval” of the $279.5 million 
measure, Eisenhower termed it 
“unsound,” attacking the bill for 
placing too much reliance on fed- 
eral participation and for pro- 
viding too little of what he felt 
should be “significent local con- 
tributions.” 

By contrast, he claimed, the mod- 
est $50 million Administration bill 
was geared to the principle that 
“the major responsibility for plan- 
ning and financing the economic 
redevelopment of communities of 
chronic unemployment must re- 
main with local citizens if federal 
programs are to be effective.” 
Virginia AFL-CIO 
Endorses Wensel 

Roanoke, Va.— The Virginia 
State AFL-CIO has endorsed Dr. 
Louise Wensel, an independent, 
who is seeking to unseat Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd (D) this November. 

The board issued a blistering de- 
nunciation of Byrd’s conserv- 
ative policies in the Senate, scor- 
ing him for having “consistently 
opposed humanitarian legislation 
which organized labor has vigorous- 
ly supported.” 


Ford Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
somewhat” in the past few days. 
This appeared to mark a step for- 
ward from the companies’ previous 
position of standing on their origi- 
nal “take-it-or-leave-it” proposal of 
a two-year extension of the expired 
contracts. 

The union said that the “Big 
Three” have “for the first time” in- 
dicated ‘a willingness to discuss 
the pressing human problems of 
the workers.” In order neither to 
“exaggerate the results thus far of 
this change in management’s atti- 
tude nor to minimize its impor- 
tance,” the statement set out this 
analysis of the situation: 

“The discussion from the cor- 
poration side of the table has taken 
on a more serious tone. The hope 
has been held out that consideration 
of some sort will be given to the 
human problems the union has 
raised. No commitments or spe- 
cific proposals have been made. No 
tentative agreements have been 
reached on any of these problems. 
For the first time in five months, 
we can begin to see a possibility of 
honorable and equitable agreement 
on a new contract without the ne- 
cessity of strike action.” 

The UAW leadership indicated 
the change stemmed from the 
fact that “time has finally wiped 
out the tactical advantage” which 
Ford, GM and Chrysler held 
when they terminated the con- 
tracts over the Memorial Day 
weekend. At that time, the in- 
dustry had huge inventories of 
mew cars. 

“With those inventories re- 
duced,” the statement continued, 
“and with the beginning of the 
new model at hand, they (the 
companies) recognize that they 
have no alternative now but to 
begin at long to face up to 


the realities of collective bargain- 
ing.” 
The change in attitude was cred- 
ited to the UAW rank-and-file who 
in the face of “harassment and in- 


TWUA Pickets 
Stores Selling 
Hanes Product 


New York—Members of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica have begun nationwide picket- 
ing of stores selling the products 
of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., in 
support of more than 500 Hanes 
workers now on strike in — 
Salem, N.C. 

William Pollock, TWUA pres- 
ident, said the strike by mem- 
bers of Local 694 began Aug. 14, 
following refusal of the company 
to renew a contract in effect 
since 1944, The Hanes workers, 
he said, made no new demands, 
seeking nothing more than ex- 
tension of the old terms. 

He charged that, by contrast, the 
company demanded an end to arbi- 
tration, an end to union security, 
and insertion of a stringent no- 
strike clause which would have 
left the workers open to “ruinous 
damage suits.” 

Pollock said the demonstrations 
of retail stores was not directed 
against the stores themselves but 
would seek to draw public atten- 
tion to Hanes’ attempt to “break 
the union.” 


Auto Workers Hand 


Deadline 


security of working without the pro- 
tection of contracts,” have “demon- 
strated remarkable self-discipline 
and by their overwhelming secret 
ballot strike votes have reaffirmed 
their determination to find solutions 
to their pressing problems.” 

The board said that the restora- 
tion to the UAW members of the 
protection of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement is “long overdue.” 
It added: “We cannot ask them to 
continue to work without contracts 
indefinitely. The best assurance of 
the expeditious conclusion of new 
contracts appears now to be to con- 
front the companies with the al- 
ternatives of an honorable settle- 
ment or the withholding by the 
workers of their labor power 
through strike action.” 


The UAW said that during the 
period that it concentrates on win- 
ning agreement at Ford, “neither 
of Ford’s two major competitors 
will be faced with a strike dead- 
line,” adding: “This should dispel 
once and for all the false charge 
that the UAW relies on or intends 
to engage in ‘whipsaw’ tactics.” 


AFL-CIO to Mark 
Constitution Day 


The AFL-CIO called for a 
rededication to the ideals of 
the U.S. Constitution in a 

_ Statement marking the anni- 
versary of Constitution Day, 
Sept. 17. ‘ 

“This single document,” 
said the statement, “has been 
the bedrock of the American 
way of life. It has withstood 
attacks from despots abroad, 
from ill-informed and ignor- 
ant men at home, from those 
who would destroy the dem 
ocratic rights upon which this 
great nation has been built.” 

The basic American docu- 
ment was adopted by a com 
stitutional convention on 


Sept. 18, 1787. 
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Unemplovmens Problem 


Continues: 


Jobless Rate Hits 
New Postwar High 


A less than normal drop in unemployment in August has sent 
the joblessness rate to the highest point of the year-old recession. 
The government’s new job figures showing 4.7 million unem- 
ployed came a few days after another government report indicating 
a pickup in business plans for new plant and equipment in the last 


three months of the year. 


The two reports spotlighted the 
continuing unemployment prob- 
lem in the face of indications of re- 
covery in other sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

Jobless Down 600,000 

The joint Commerce - Labor 
Dept. report on jobs showed a drop 
of 600,000 in unemployment. from 
mid-July to mid-August, with near- 
ly all of the drop reflecting young- 
er workers and students dropping 
out of the job market. Unemploy- 
ment in the 25-and-over age 
bracket remained unchanged. 

‘The less than normal drop in 
unemployment sent the jobless- 
ness rate from 7.3 percent in 


Non-Farm Jobs 
Nosedive in N. Y. 


New York—Non-farm em- 
ployment in this state took an 
unprecented nosedive in July, 
falling 218,000 from the July, 
1957 level, according to In- 
dustrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin. 

Lubin said it was the largest 
year-to-year employment drop 
on record for the month of 
July. In eight of the past ten 
years, he said, July employ- 
ment has been larger each 
year than for the same month 
in the previous year. Drops 
occurred only in 1949 and 
1954—the two earlier post- 
war recession years. 

The report showed 187,- 
000 fewer factory jobs than 
a year ago. The total of non- 
farm jobs stood at 5.9 million. 


July to 7.6 percent in August, 
the highest rate since the end of 
World War Il. 


In August of 1957 the rate of 


the job report of improvement, al- 
though employment at 65.4 million 
was 1 million below the 1957 fig- 
Manufacturing employment rose 
300,000 to 15.5 million and the 
work week increased by two-tenths 
of an hour to 39.4 hours in mid- 
August. In mid-April of 1958 it 
was 38.3 hours. 


Earnings Unchanged 
Average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory worker remained unchanged 
at $83.53 per week. 

In the plant and equipment 
spending area, the Commerce Dept. 
and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission reported a survey of 
spending plans indicated some sort 
of upswing in the final quarter of 
1958. 

Since the third quarter of 
1957, spending for new plant and 
equipment at an annual rate 
dropped from a record $37.7 
billion to $30.3 billion in the 
third quarter of this year. 

The report says that the third 
quarter of 1958 was the bottom 
and that the final three months 
will show an improvement to an 
annual rate of $31 billion, still 
$6 billion below 1957 outlays. 

The decline in spending for new 
plant and equipment is considered 
by some economists to have been 


a key cause of the recession. 


William Green Center 
Dedicated in Israel 


Haifa, Israel—The existence of a strong and democratic labor 
movement in Israel has given American workers confidence in the 


future of the Jewish national homeland, AFL-CIO Vice Pres 


George M. Harrison said in an 
liam Green Cultural Center here. 
Harrison, who is also president 


address dedicating the new Wil- 


of the Railway Clerks and chair- Tina set up by the former CIO, 


man of the AFL-CIO Intl. Affairs 
Committee, stressed that Amer- 
ican workers have always “extend- 
ed the hand of labor fellowship” 
to new nations moving toward in- 
dependence and sovereignty. 

“We do not believe that im- 
perialism or colonialist policies 
can possibly produce the sort of 
world we want for our children 
and grandchildren,” he declared. 


“But in the case of the new state 
of Israel, we had no doubt as to 
the course of its future develop- 
ment—because we knew that in 
Histadrut, a strong and democrat- 
ically-minded labor organization, 
the new state had a built-in foun- 
dation that would tend to keep this 
young republic oriented towards the 
rest of the democratic world. 
Events in the last ten years, and 
in the six years since William 
Green’s death, have more than 
borne out our faith in your prog- 
ress." 

AFL-CIO Undertakings 

Recounting the success of the 
AFL-CIO merger in the United 
States, Harrison said that both the 
center at Haifa, erected by the 
William Green Memorial Fund 
originally created by the former 
AFL, and the Philip Murray Me- 
morial Center at Elath, dedicated 
in 1953 as the result of a similar 


clearly “now both stand as AFL- 
CIO undertakings.” 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky, also representing the 
AFL-CIO at the Haifa dedication, 
two days later delivered the major 
address at special ceremonies at 
the Philip Murray Memorial Cen- 
ter in Elath, Harrison was forced 
to cancel plans to accompany 
Potofsky when called back to the 
United States to assume his duties 
as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the United Nations. 

Hailing Israel as “a permanent 
reality for our generation arid 
those that follow,” Potofsky, who 
is president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, added: 

“American workers want to 
see peace in the Middle East but 
they do not want to see a peace 
in which the Nasser imperialists 
build an exploiting dominance 

~ over other Arab peoples. And 
equally, American workers will 
tolerate no aggression, direct or 
indirect, by any force on the peo- 
ple and the state of Israel.” 

He said the time is “long over- 
due” for peace between Israel and 
the surrounding Arab states and 
predicted a “future day when 
Israel and its neighbors will work 
and, plan together to improve the 
lot of the common people in this 


great region.” 


.| mittee headed by Edward Kemmett 


unemployment was 4.3 percent and | 
the actual number of unemployed | f 
.Jabout 2.7 million. 
There were some indications in; —% 


FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION of the AFL-CIO American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., heard AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany call upon workers to 
take more interest and activity in their unions if corruption is to be driven from the labor movement. 
At the head table, left of Meany, are Daniel E. Conway (right), ABC president and secretary-treas- 
urer, and his assistant, Curtis Sims. Seated at the right of Meany is ABC Vice Pres. Amos Miller. 


Meany Says Members Must Help 
If Clean-Up Is To Be Successful 


(Continued from Page 1) 
there. That is their job. So after 
a while they get the idea, ‘Well, we 
are the only ones really interested 
in this union. This is ours. No- 
body else cares about it.’ 

“Then, if they have a little lar- 
ceny in their hearts, why bang! 
They dip in and your money starts 
to go. They can’t if the member- 
ship stays close to the union and 
attends meetings.” 

Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
who holds the No. 1 card in the 
ABC, spoke in parallel lines. 

“We are going to have to de- 
vise means and methods of stim- 
ulating a greater interest by the 
membership in the operations 
and welfare of their own organi- 
zation,” he said. 

“Unless the workers take suf- 
ficient interest and responsibility 
in operating their organization, 
somebody else is going to do it 
for them.” 


The major task before the con- 
vention was the adoption of the|« 
constitution. A constitution com- 


of Local 24, San Francisco, for a 
week before the convention studied 
and debated a draft constitution. 


Protects Individual Member 


Both the original draft and 
changes proposed by the committee 
were directed at preventing the ex- 
cesses that developed in the ex- 
pelled BCW under the leadership 
of Pres. James G. Cross.. By the 
time it reached the floor for con- 
vention consideration, it repre- 
sented a deliberate attempt to pro- 
vide maximum protection for the 
individual member and his local 
union without sacrificing adminis- 
trative efficiency at the top. 

Meany devoted most of his 
speech to corruption in the labor 
movement, pointing out that “this 
is the one union that will under- 
stand above all other unions just 
what this problem is and how se- 
rious it is.” 

He took time out to compli- 
ment, for the job that has been 
done, both the members and 
their officers—Daniel G. Con- 
way, president and secretary- 
treasurer; Curtis Sims, his as- 
sistant; Executive Vice Pres. John 
DeConcini, and Vice Presidents 
Archie E. Goodman and Amos 
Miller. He particularly singled 
out Sims, who as secretary-treas- 
urer of the BCW exposed loose 
practices in that union. 

“What would it have meant if 
Cross had been allowed to go on 
without the trade union movement 


making any attempt to check him?” 
Meany asked. “There is no telling 
how far his imagination and your 
money would have led him.” 

He also expressed concern unless 
something is done to check the 
“mobsters, and I use the word ad- 
visedly, who now control the Team- 
sters.” 

“Not a single union that came 
under the control of this man,” 
he said in what was interpreted 
as a reference to Teamsters Pres. 
James R. Hoffa, “that he didn’t 
in some way dip into its treasury 
and use its money for some pur- 
pose other than a trade union 
purpose. And in using this 
money there was always some 
little gimmick there for himself 
and the hoodlums connected with 
him.” 

Unless the labor movement and 
the workers stop corruption, “and 
in the final analysis I think they are 
the only ones who can,” he said, 
“it means undoing the work of 75 
years of the American trade union 
movement.” 


Schnitzler Welcomed Warmly 


Schnitzler received a_ particu- 
larly affectionate welcome from his 
fellow union members. 


New Bakery Union 
Praised by Kennedy 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The 
success the AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers have achieved 
in a short lifetime is “solid 
evidence of the vitality of 
the American labor move- 
ment when integrity and 
honesty are substituted 
for corruption and self- 
dealing,” Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), a member of 
the McClellan Committee, 
wired the union’s convention 
here. 

“Your accomplishments are 
already a source of inspira- 
tion to American workers,” 
he said in congratulating ABC 
members. “For refusing to 
compromise with corruption, 
you have established a foun- 
dation for a strong demo- | 
cratic union of which all 
Americans can be proud. 

“I hope you will continue 
your drive to give all bakery 
and confectionery workers an 
opportunity to join a truly 
representative and decent in- 
ternational union.” 


“There have been difficulties in 
other international unions,” he said, 
“and there have been expulsions. 
There have been some unions be- 
fore the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee which made corrections so they 
remained within the AFL-CIO. 
“But you are the only ones, up 
to this moment, who used your own 
initiative to clean your own house 
and sought the help of the AFL- 
CIO to get it done. There is no 
laziness on the part of this mem- 
bership that you represent. There 
was no hiding of heads in the sand. 
You did the thing that we expected 
all trade unionists to do if they 
were faced with a like condition.” 
He pointed out that while 

the AFL-CIO has been dealing 
in a forthright manner with cor- 
ruption, “there has not been one 
Single instance of where an em- 
ployer association at national, 
state or local level has dealt with 
employers who were exposed by 
the McClellan committee.” 

Instead, he said, the “combined 
opposition” of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Chamber 
of Commerce and the Retail Fed- 
eration brought about the defeat of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill in the House 
because it would have forced them 
to report on the money they spend 
for labor relations. 


Stresses Legislative Need 
“If, whatever the reason may be, 
we come out of this serious prob- 
lem without the proper kind of cor- 
rective legislation,” he said, “the 
trade union movement will be the 
loser. It will‘only be another year 
or two or three and you will have 
the same kind of corruption but 
with a different set of names.” 

Schnitzler reported that de- 

spite corruption and the attend- 
ant publicity, the labor movement 
has continued to grow. Most in- 
ternational unions have reported 
membership increases, he said, 
with losses reported only by 
those in basic industries which 
have suffered heavy layoffs. He 
also said that all 71 international 
unions which have held conven- 
tions have adopted the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices codes. 
' Henry W. Kaiser, the union’s at- 
torney, reported that the ABC has 
been victorious in every court case 
involving the BCW. 

Other speakers included Pres. 
Louis B. Marciante of the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor; Pres. 
Paui Krebs of the New Jersey State 
CIO Council; Pres. John Moretti of 
the Atlantic City Central Labor 
Union, and Mayor Joseph Altman 


of Atlantic City. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C., SATURDAY,. SEPTEMBER 13, 1958 — 


ABC’s Achievement — 


A TREMENDOUS TESTIMONIAL to the vigor, honesty and|/ 


democratic traditions of American trade unionists was pre- 
sented to the nation at Atlantic City this week at the first constitu- 


tional convention of the American Bakery and Confectionery Work- : 


ers Union. 
Invnine short months after its creation by the AFL-CIO to 
give bakery workers a decent, clean, democratically-run union, 
the ABC has won the solid support of 77,000 workers in an un- 
broken series of NLRB election victories. 

With strong indications of more victories in the making, the ABC 
will complete its first year with substantially more than half the 
membership of the Bakery Workers organization expelled by the 
AFL-CIO convention for domination by corrupt leadership and 
anti-democratic elements. 

The ABC convention has proved resoundingly that given a free, 
democratic atmosphere, workers will trample down corruption and 
racketeering and eliminate the traces of it remaining in the trade 
union movement. — ; 


Maine’s Voters Speak 


HE REPUBLICAN PARTY has suffered a stunning defeat in 

the Maine elections, a defeat made doubly important because 
it constituted a no-confidence vote in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

The issues in the Mainé campaign were national issues—the 
Administration’s handling of the nation’s worst postwar reces- 
sion, foreign policy, big business morality in government and a 
steady whittling away at federal-state welfare programs. 

The no-confidence vote in Maine was documented in one con- 
gressional district where the Democratic candidate who lost in 
1956 by 29 votes was the winner in 1958 by about 4,000 votes. 

If the Maine election results reflect to any great degree the 
temper of the rest of the nation, the Democratic Party may be on 
its way to its greatest congressional majorities since 1936. 


kk *& 

The Administration invited the no-confidence vote it reaped in 
Maine by its handling of economic and welfare issues. The latest 
example is the President’s veto of the aid for depressed areas bill, 
a measure drafted and put through Congress by a bipartisan coali- 
tion. 

The man Pres. Eisenhower supported for the Senate in Maine, 
Sen. Frederick G. Payne (R), was an author of the depressed 
area bill. But on the economic issue the President deserted his 
candidate and displayed a complete unconcern for the suffering 
and misery of workers and communities—victims of chronic and 
severe unemployment through no fault of their own. 

The President blithely urged the depressed areas scattered 
throughout the country to pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps, and said his veto was based in part on the belief that the 
interest rates on proposed loans were too low. 

The President’s veto violated a flat pledge made in his sev- 
eral campaigns and his reports to Congress to provide federal aid 
for distressed areas, 

In the face of this action, culminating the Administration’s refusal 
to take vitally needed action to stem and ease the impact of the 
recession, it is little wonder that the nation’s voters are reported 
in a mood to file their protests in November by rejecting Adminis- 
tration-supported candidates. 
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werk DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO news 


Greater Role for Labor Press: 


The need for a stronger and more influential 
labor press brought the following proposal from 
Pres. Al J. Hayes of the Machinists in an ad- 
dress to a Cincinnati labor conference recently. 
The address was entitled “The Challenge Today: 
Communicating to Society the Need for a Strong 
Labor Movement.” The labor press proposal 
was one of several made-by Hayes to achieve 
this goal. 


HE LABOR PRESS HAS long played an honor- 

able role in our movement, but today that role 
needs to be enlarged and expanded. For one thing, 
because of televisic 1 and similar distr.ctions, we 
cannot count on ali our members to come to local 
lodge meetings. Outside of the workplace, the only 
regular channel we have to such members is the 
union newspaper. 


. For another thing, in more and more communities 

the labor paper is the only remaining challenge to 
the news monopoly of the daily commercial press. 
It is alarming that there are so many cities and 
towns in the United States today where one man— 
the newspaper publisher—and he is generally the 
same man who owns the important radio or tele- 
vision outlets—determines what news people shall 
have and what news they shall not have. 


This monopoly of news and ideas does not 
make for a healthy democracy. It is a monopoly 
that labor must combat. 


The problem is complicated, of course, by the 
fact that our members have learned to look for en- 
tertainment in their newspapers, for comic strips and 
pictures. And, too often, unfortunately, they find 
little to attract them in our somewhat sober and 
serious labor press. 

The fault, of course, is our own. For too long 
we have expected too much for too little. In this 
field we have not recognized that devotion alone is 
not enough—and that editorial skill and talent costs 
money. ; 


But since we know from bitter experience that 
the commercial press will seldom tell our side of 
the story, since we know that our present labor 
papers are not designed to attract a general reader- 
ship our instinct should tell us that the logical 


as possible, a labor-owned weekly or daily with 
the kind of features, news and readability that 
will tell our side of the story and that will interest 
people both in and out of the labor movement. 


1 am not, incidentally, proposing that local com- 
munity labor papers supplant the AFL-CIO News, 
the Federationis: or the various international union 


newspapers. Niuny of chese are excellent and serve 


thing to do is.to develop, in as many communities | 


Machinists President Suggests 
Union-Run Community Papers 


a valuable function. What I am proposing is a 
labor-sponsored press dealing in local news and 
local issues. It is these issues, in the final analysis, 
that are the most interesting to most people. 


THE RECENT MERGING of the labor move- 
ment in many communities offers us a splendid op- 
portunity at this time for a .re-evaluation—and an 
expansion of the labor press. And. though such an 
expansion will cost money, the members, through 
their central labor bodies or their local unions, 
should be willing to spend 5 or 10 cents a week for 
a paper that will set the record straight when they 
are willing to spend that much each day for one 
that too often distorts it. 

Perhaps the AFL-CIO will have to consider 
subsidies to permit this transition from labor pa- 
pers of limited appeal, to labor-sponsored com- 
munity papers of broad appeal. But somewhere 
we must find the funds that will permit the labor 
press to expand its staff, to enlarge its pages and 
pictorial coverage, to develop comics, if you 
please, and to include all the other features that 
make a family eager for the arrival of the paper 
boy. 

Somehow, we must get our side of the story—as 
it pertains to wages, hours, working conditions and 
legislation—before the American people. We must 
do this not as a matter of patting ourselves on the 
back—but because we must have public understand- 
ing of our aims, objectives and contributions if we 
are to prevent the further spread of restrictive laws 
—including the compulsory open-shop laws—that 
are meant to weaken the trade union movement. 


“We'll be getting out soon, Emily, so begin to 
exhale.” ; 
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VICE PRES. NIXON’S Sept. 6 speech at the Hesverd Bushes 


win the Republican presidential nomination in 1960. The unmis- 

takable departures from the familiar timidities of the Eisenhower 

“team” reflect Nixon’s comprehension that he must make his own 

campaign and not wait for a laying on of hands by Ike—which 
might or might not be forthcoming or wholly effective. 

Both the content and the style deserve attention. The worst 
mistake anyone can make about Nixon is to underrate him. 

Nixon did not, it must be observed, take any departures from 
the Administration in the immediately critical foreign areas where 
the President has involved our military sorees-—-Lebanion and the 
Chinese offshore islands. 

But on the domestic front, he proposed extension of unemploy- 
ment conapensation to. 12 million workers now not covered, with 
an increase in both benefits and length of protection. He recom- 
mended immediate tax changes—all in the direction of reductions 
for corporations and wealthy individuals, increases in the form of 
a general sales tax for the ordinary consumer. He favored busi- 
ness expansion even at the expense of government deficits. ; 

He naade his suggestions, he said, not as a spokesman for the 
Administration but as recommendations for “top priority considera- 
tion by the Administration and Congress.” 

kkk 

THIS IS NOT INTENDED, obviously, as a comprehensive 
program, but Nixon may‘well consider it as not a bad beginning for 
the unfolding of what he may-term his own type of program. 

He was speaking to a business audience, alumni of a famous 
university school of management and therefore to be presumed 
not totally lacking in common sense. 

The big money forces that control Republican conventions are 
by no means shocked by the idea of unemployment compensation, 
nor by government service programs providing they are sponsored 
by politicians prepared as Nixon was to say we must “levy the 
taxes to pay for them.” 

They share the interest of most other well-heeled people in 
getting the tax burden further shifted from themselves to some- 
body else. It is not difficult to-find wealthy men who think it 
more fair and better democracy to have a socially responsible 
tax policy, but such people are likely to be Democrats. 

There was nothing to upset the businessmen in the Harvard 
speech, just enough affirmative to make them think that Nixon, 
very possibly, is “maturing” about as they had hoped—becoming 
a solid, sensible fellow who is past his “wild” period and without 
being too liberal might get the GOP off the dead center where it 
wallows with Eisenhower. 


kkk 

NOW THIS, CLEARLY, is precisely the impression that Nixon 

must create among Republicans who count in order to win his first 

objective—the nomination, without which all his spectacular career 

would prove half-empty and perhaps even faintly ludicrous. Boy 

wonders who collapse are not generdusly treated in American 
politics. 

It is of relatively little importance to argue about the details 

of Nixon’s program now. The significant thing is that he is 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1958 : 
|Trades Union Congress Raps 
Tory Failures on Employment 


resolution which condemned the 


By Robert Cooney 


Bournemouth, England—The 8.3 million-member British Trades Union Congress ies called for “an 
expansionist economic policy” to stop increasing unemployment and fire up a stagnating. economy. 
The 1,000 delegates to the TUC’s 90th annual meeting unanimously adopted an economic policy 


Tory government for failing to maintain full employment. The 


TUC urged a high level of investment, including more capital for publicly-owned industries, and 


pledged itself to work for a Labor‘ 
government and a planned econ- 


In a resolution on wage policy, 
the TUC reaffirmed its position 
of rejecting the government’s ap- 
peal. for wage “restraint” as long 
as prices and profits go uncon- 
trolled. The congress also ex- 
pressed lack of confidence in the 
government’s Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes and or- 
dered a TUC report on Britain’s 
economic condition. : 

The. dilemma over a wage policy 

which confronted the TUC at the 
opening of the congress was still 
there at the end, though a glim- 
mer broke through. This was in 
a suggestion which could move 
British unions in the direction of 
the aggressive, broader bargaining 
approach followed by many Amer- 
ican unions. 
The approach of united mili- 
tancy stated by Frank Cousins of 
the 1.2 million-member Transport 
and General Workers. Recalling 
the London bus strike, when the 
government pressured the public- 
ly-owned London Transport into 
resisting the union, Cousins de- 
clared “. . . the busmen were fight- 
ing the battle for all of us.” He 
said his union did not like strikes 
but would resort to that final weap- 
on if the alternative was no wage 
increase. 

Better Management Asked 
One different approach was pro- 
posed by Alan Birch, chairman of 
the TUC’s Economic Committee, 
in opening the economic policy 
debate. He heads the Shop and Dis- 
tributive Workers’ Union. 

“We should use our organiza- 
tions,” he said, “to demand ef- 
ficient organization and manage- 
ment, to demand a say in prices, 
investment and profits policy and 
to obtain a fair share in remu- 
neration and conditions of work. 

The TUC congress took action 
on these issues: 


breaking out on his own, well in 


will decide what kind of Congress Eisenhower has for his final 


two years. 


He is making his gentle move with unexceptionable politeness, 
even jesting a bit about how foolish it may be for a politician to]; 


talk as he did about tax policy. 


way—waiting not for Eisenhower, nor for Nelson Rockefeller in 
New York, nor his rival and colleague, the somber Knowland 


of California. 


Unions Held Deficient 
At Reaching Public 


Cincinnati—More than 450 union delegates met almost 12 con- 
tinuous hours here Sept. 6 to plan ways to get labor’s story to 


the public. 


Entitled “Improved Communications and Community Relations 


in Time of Crisis,” the meeting 
Labor Education Service and drew’ 


@ “Recent Disturbances”—Del- 
egates unanimously declared they 
were “shocked and deeply dis- 
turbed” by the outbreaks of “vi- 
cious hooliganism” (largely involv- 
ing Negroes and small bands of 
white toughs). The TUC urged 
authorities to crack down on those 
(Mosley’s Fascist group was singled 
out) who are once more “fanning 
the flames of violence.” 
@ Nuclear Weapons—Delegates 
defeated a resolution calling for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament and 
the banning of American missile 
bases; they passed a resolution call- 
ing for a stronger TUC-Labor Par- 
ty effort to secure a “summit” 


advance of the fall election that 


But he is seeking to be on his 


past year’s TUC president, in his 
opening address attacked the “flags- 
of-convenience” fleets as a menace 
to British shipping. In later discus- 
sion, Ted Hill of the Boilermakers’ 
Society hit them as “pirates and 
racketeers.” 


Hill pointed out that the 
maritime nations spent many 
millions charting the seas and 
training seamen and now “pirate” 
owners share the benefits and 
escape responsibility by register- 
ing in Panama, Honduras and Li- 
beria. 


Soviets Cast 85 
Of 89 UN Vetoes 


An itemized report of the 
Soviet Union’s 85 vetoes cast 
in the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council is contained in 
. the’ September issue of the 
AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
‘News, published by the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, 

The tabulation shows that 
of the 89 vetoes cast in the 
Security Council since its 
founding, 85 were cast by the 
Soviet Union, the latest dur- 
ing the Middle East debate. 

The Free Trade Union 
News comments that in re- 
cent weeks the Soviets have 
launched a campaign charg- 
ing the free world with “be- 
ing hostile to and misusing 
the UN. The truth is that 
the Kremlin has abused the 
UN and sought to undermine 
its authority . . .” especially 
in the area of the Security 
Council veto. 


The ICFTU and its work re- 
ceived wholehearted support. Del- 
egates backed a resolution of 
the 135,000-member Agricultural 
workers Union which paid tribute 
to the formation of a Plantation 
Workers’ Intl. through the joint ef- 
fort of the ICFTU and the Intl. 
Landworkers’ Federation. 

George Harrison and Jacob Po- 
tofsky, for the AFL-CIO, declared 
“peace will constantly be in dan- 
ger until the problem of the less 
privileged peoples is solved. 

Arne Geijer, president both of 
the ICFTU and the Swedish labor 
federation, discussed the European 
free trade area and problems of 
new industry techniques. He said 
the first aim must be full employ- 
ment and pointed out unions must 
prepare to retrain their members to 
match industrial development. 


@ Radiation Hazards—The TUC 
called for laws requiring employers 
to meet safety codes where workers 
are exposed to radiation. 


® Old-Age Pensions—Delegates 
adopted a resolution urging unions 
“to follow the example set by trade 
unions in the U.S.A.” and consider 
pensions as bargainable as wages 
and to pay special attention to 
vesting rights. In backing in- 
creased pensions, W. Paynter of the 
Mineworkers called the condition 
of the aged “the greatest social 
scandal of our time.” 
@ East-West Trade—The TUC 
also approved “a policy of trading 
with all nations and the removal 
of embargoes on trade with the 
Soviet Union, China and other such 
countries.” 

@ Middle East—Delegates passed 
a resolution urging a development 
plan under the United Nations; 
disarmament and guaranteed 
boundaries; resettlement of refugees 
and the building of unions through 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

@ Coal Crisis—The Minework- 
ers Union again called for a na- 
tional fuels policy and “maximum 
use of our indigenous resourses” 
as the industrial recession cut the 
demand for coal, stockpiles grew 
to record levels and oil consump- 
tion mounted. 

The problem of “runaway” ships, 
which has plagued American sea- 
men’s unions as well, was discussed 


Canada Pledges Aid 


William .Dodge, executive vice 
president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, said the CLC is striving 
to increase its contributions to the 
ICFTU Solidarity Fund, realizing 
Canadian workers could not enjoy 
peace or prosperity at home with- 
out improvement for workers else- 
where. 

Tom Driberg, chairman of the 
Labor Party, recalled British la- 
bor’s aim to commit 1 percent 
of the national income to help 
Asians and Africans secure both 
food and freedom. 


“We ought to do it primarily 
because it is right to do it... 
as a simple act of human soli- 
darity and making amends.” 


In other actions, the delegates 
called for protection and extension 
of health and welfare services deal- 
ing with children and old people 
and the mentally and physically 
handicapped; urged more teacher 
and technical training facilities; 
rejected a multi-million dollar 
“fighting fund,” fearing the move- 
ment would be committed to ir- 


meeting to end the testing and man- 
ufacture of nuclear weapons. 


was arranged by the American|§ 


Ohio and northern Kentucky dele- 
gates from as far as 100 miles. 
Principal speakers were A. J. 
Hayes, president of the Machinists, 
and James E. Fain, executive editor 
of the Dayton, O., Daily News. 

In his speech, Hayes said that 
Organized labor today is fighting 
merely to hold the line. 

“Over the past few years un- 
jon growth has reached a pla- 
teau,” he continued. “In fact, 
& a percentage of the total la- 
bor force, membership has actu- 
ally declined since 1953.” 

He warned that labor is not mak- 
ing its influence felt in relation to 
% numbers and pointed to Ohio 
“an example. The state, he said, 
hes almost 1 million union mem- 
bers, yet only three states have 


unemployment compensation 


benefits, there is no basic labor re- 
lations law, Ohio ranks 15th in|} 
maximum workmen’s compensation | | 
benefits, and, above all, a so-called 
“right-to-work” law will be on the 
ballot this November. 

Fain, whose newspaper has de- 
clared against the “right-to-work” 
law, called the proposed legislation 
“a boat-rocker at a time when we 
should all be doing something about 
basic problems.” 

Mutual interests of labor and so- 
ciety, he said, include better schools, 
roads, playgrounds and parks, bet- 
ter sewers and water systems, and 
community service groups of all 
kinds. 

“Let people see that you are 
traveling the same road,” Fain 
declared, “and your good citizen- 
‘ship will be difficult'to question.” 


here. Tom Yates, head of the Na- 
tional Union of Seamen and the 


responsible strikes or conflicting 
claims. 


y : 

AMERICAN, CANADIAN AND BRITISH seals union leaders joined forces during the British 
Trade Unions Congress at Bournemouth, England. From left to right are Jacob S. Potosfky, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Tom Yates, president of the TUC; Vincent Tewson, 
TUC general secretary; George Harrison, president of the Railway. Clerks; Thomas Williamson, TUC 
vice chairman, and William Dodge, executive vice president of the Canadian Labor Congress. 
|Potofsky and Harrison, AFL-CIO vice presidents, were fraternal delegates to the TUC convention. 
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Voters Show 
Democratic, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Hale by about 4,000 votes; Demo- 
crat Rep. Frank M. Coffin was re- 
elected; Republican Rep. Clifford 
G. McIntyre retained his seat but 
his winning margin was cut from 
60 to 56 percent. 

The Democrats campaigned on 
the inability of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to stem or ease the 
recession, its action on welfare is- 


sues—Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of | i 


the depressed areas aid bill was of 
top importance in Maine—and on 
foreign policy. 

In the primary elections vend 
the nation these were the results: 

ARIZONA: Gov. Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland (D) won the Democratic 
senatorial nomination and will face 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
in November. Goldwater defeated 
McFarland six years ago. In the 
gubernatorial race, Democrat Rob- 
ert Morrison will face Republican 
Paul Fannin in November. 

FLORIDA: Sen. Spessard Hol- 
land (D-Fla.) defeated former Sen. 
Claude Pepper in the Democratic 
senatorial primary and was virtually 
assured of re-election to a third 
term. 

VERMONT: Rep. Winston a5 
Prouty (R-Vt.) won the GOP sena- 
torial nomination for the seat va- 
cated by Sen. Ralph Flanders. His 
Democratic opponent will be Fred- 
erick J. Fayette. 

WISCONSIN: The Democrats 
scored their. largest primary vote 
since 1912 in. nominating Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wis.) for the 
Senate race. He will be opposed in 
November by Republican Roland 
Steinle. Democratic State Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson won the guberna- 
torial nomination and will face in- 
cumbent Gov. Vernon Thompson 
(R.). 

' MINNESOTA: Rep. Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D-Minn.) won the sena- 
torial nomination to oppose Sen. 
Edward J. Thye (R-Minn.) in the 
fall. Democratic Gov. Orville L. 
Freeman easily won renomination 
to face GOPer George MacKinnon. 

WASHINGTON: Democratic 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) 
easily won renomination and will 
face Republican William B. Bantz. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) was unop- 
posed for renomination and will 
face Vincent J. Celeste in the fall. 
The GOP nominated Charles Gib- 
bons to face Democratic Gov. Fos- 
ter Furcolo. 

UTAH: Republican Sen. Arthur 
V. Watkins (R-Utah) and Demo- 
crat Frank E. Moss won the sena- 
torial nominations. Former Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee (R) will run as an 
independent to make it a three-way 
race. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Wesley 
Powell apparently squeezed into the 
Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion over former Gov. Hugh Gregg, 
who is demanding a recount. The 
Democrates nominated Bernard L. 
Boutin for the post. 

In Colorado, primary contests 
were limited to a pair of congres- 
sional seats. 


Carmen Warn of Peril 
In Railroad Cutbacks 


Kansas City, Mo.—Concern over reductions in the work force 
and curtailed passenger. schedules on the nation’s railroads was 
reflected at the 22nd convention of the Railway Carmen, largest 
of the rail “shop craft” unions, whose 180,000 members construct, 


repair and maintain the nation’s 


rolling stock. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, a first-day speaker, had 
scant comfort to give the delegates 
on employment, pointing out the 
nation had to provide about 1.4 
million new jobs annually to take 
up the slack caused by the entry 
of 700,000 new workers into the 
labor force each year, and the elimi- 
nation of an estimated 700,000 jobs 
annually due to productivity in- 
creases. 

“Whatever pickup has oc- 
curred in the economy has been 
due to the efforts of trade un- 
fonists through contract negotia- 
tions,” Schnitzler asserted. 

Tracing the legislative history of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill to its demise 
in the House, Schnitzler told the 
980 —“— “While we favor cor- 
rective legislation we will never 
agree to governmental control of 
the labor movement.” 

“The trade union movement has 
been good for the workers of this 
country,” the AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer said. 


Election Opportunity Seen 

Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) 
said progressives had an unusual 
opportunity in November to get the 
kind of Congress they wanted by 
re-electing their friends and win- 
ning 50 new seats in the House and 
eight in the Senate. 

“We have a real opportunity to 
do this,” he said. The smear of 
the reactionaries in the coming 
campaign would be an attack on 
liberals as “kowtowing” to labor 
leaders, Bolling predicted. 

The delegates were scheduled 
to consider more than 300 reso- 
lutions, many aimed at starting 
a campaign to stabilize employ- 
ment on the rails. The union 
contends that reduction of em- 


USO. 


AFL-CIO Unions to Make 
Special Christmas Film 


Members of nine AFL-CIO unions in the television industry 
are contributing their time and talents to produce a 90-minute 
film “spectacular” for exclusive showing to armed forces au- 
diences overseas at Christmas time. ; 

The unprecedented project, in which more than 150 enter- 
tainment personalities—all AFL-CIO members—will partici- 
pate, is one of the community service activities of the trade 
union movement, undertaken in cooperation with the national 


Cooperating AFL-CIO unions are TV and Radio Artists, 
Variety Artists, Broadcast Engineers and Technicians, Screen 
Actors, Actors Equity, Musical Artists, Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Theatrical Stage Employes and the Musi- 


| single year have ranged from a low 


ployes has endangered the safety 
of the public, the employes and 
the goods moved by the rail- 
roads. 

The convention also was to act 
on a requested 25 percent increase 
in the brotherhood’s per capita tax. 
It is needed, Pres. Arthur J. Bern- 
hardt said, to offset rising costs of 
affiliations and to make up conven- 
tion deficits. The cost of the 1958 
convention was put at $800,000, 
while there was less than $600, 000 
in the convention fund... “~~ ~ 

The grand lodge, which pays the 
convention expenses of all delegates, 
has many small local lodges whose 
per capita payments total consider- 
ably less than the convention ex- 
penses of their delegates. 


Employer Resistance Noted 
In his convention report, Bern- 
hardt declared that the organization 
has been faced with difficult situa- 
tions since the 1954 convention. 


“Not only have we been con- 
fronted with increased resistance 
on the part of the carriers to 
our efforts to improve the wel- 
fare of the employes we repre- 
resent, but litigation has been 
used extensively by railroad man- 
agements to delay and forestall 
the satisfactory settlement of col- 
lective bargaining disputes,” he 
said. 

Establishment of the legality of 
the union shop in the railroad in- 
dustry, after long and difficult liti- 
gation, was one of the major 


achievements of the rail unions, he 
noted. 


Rail Jobless Pay 
Reaches $1 Billion 


Rail labor marked a milestone 
on Sept. 5 as the one billionth dol- 
lar in unemployment benefits was 
paid out under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act since the 
program went into effect in July 
1939, 

The Railroad Retirement Board, 
which administers the program, re- 
ported that total payments in a 


of $547,000 in 1943-44 to a record 
$169 million in 1957-58. The 
average weekly payment has risen 
from the original level of $8.40 to 
the present $40. 

Benefits for sick or injured rail- 
roaders were added to the law in 
July 1947, and since that time these 
payments have exceeded $432 mil- 


Headquarters Shift Beaten: 


bers Intl. Union here heard from 


convention in 1953. 


Birthright Reports 
Gains by Barbers 


Indianapolis, Ind. —Delegates to the 21st convention of the Bar. 


Pres. William C. Birthright a re. 


port indicating substantial gains in membership, in financial assets, 
and in the economic condition of the union’s members since the last 


In early convention action the? 
delegates: 
1. Voted down a proposition to 
separate the offices of international 
president and international secre- 
tary-treasurer. Birthright has oc- 
cupied both posts since 1936. 
2. Defeated a proposal to move 
the international headquarters from 
Indianapolis to Washington, D. C. 
3. Established within the inter- 
national a Dept. of Beauty Cul- 
ture. ois 

Membership of 72,565 
Birthright’s report showed that 
the union now has a membership 
of 72,565, a gain of slightly over 
10,000 since the 1953 convention, 
and an increase of approximately 
$1 million in assets. 


He recommended adoption of 
the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices with the exception of a 
provision in Code Four which 
requires that AFL-CIO affiliates 
subscribing to the codes hold 
elections at least once every four 
years. The Barbers Internation- 
al meets quintennially. 


Among the prominent labor offi- 
cials who addressed the conven- 
tion were George T. Brown, ‘assist- 
ant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany; Joseph Lewis, director of 
the AFL-CIO Union Label Dept., 
and John Rollins, president of the 
Missouri State Labor Council, who 
told the delegates that every Bar- 
bers’ local in that state is affiliated 
with the state AFL-CIO. 


For the first time in the 22 yearg 
he has occupied the dual position 
of president and secretary-treasurer, 
Birthright faced opposition for re. 
election at the convention. 

His opponent, George Husk of 
Detroit, is sixth vice-president of 
the union. It was Husk supporters 
who sponsored the proposals to 
separate the union’s two top offices 
and to transfer its headquarters to 
the nation’s capital. 

The separation proposal was 
defeated by a substantial margin 
after an animated, day-long de- 
bate, and the headquarters re. 
moval plan was shouted down 
after Birthright told the delegates 
it would cost the union over a 
million dollars and would place 
a heavy burden of increased dues 
“on the membership. - 

The intense competition between 
Birthright and Husk supporters was 
one of the highlights of the con- 
vention. Each group had _ head. 
quarters in separate hotels. The 
hotel lobbies were liberally plas- 
tered with huge sign and placards 
for both sides. 

Husk’s backers wore white shirts 
carrying advertisements for him 
and the lobbies and convention hall 
were filled with balloons bearing 
Husk’s name. 


The election of officers was set 
for Sept. 12. Action on ethical 
practices and other major resolu. 
tions also was to come late in the 
week. 


Ohio Fighting ‘Work’ 


Drive at Grass Roots 


Columbus, O.—Nearly 4,000 Ohio trade union officials packed 
the Veterans Memorial Atditorium here at a Sept. 7 rally called 
by United Organized Labor of Ohio to “intensify the grass roots 
effort” to defeat the “right-to-work” proposition. 

The union officers descended on Columbus in 22 chartered 


vans such as the “40 for 40” opera- 
tion which saw 40 cars along Route 
40 from Springfield. 

Busses and cars featured large 
placards calling on Ohioans to de- 
feat the so-called “right-to-work” 
amendment—Proposition 2 on the 
ballot. 

Michel Lyden, Ohio AFL- 
CIO president, told the audience 
that “this turnout is a good sign 
that we will defeat this issue. 
All we have to do is carry the 
enthusiasm registered here back 
home. If people understand the 
issue, they will vote against it.” 

Featured speaker was John 
Owens, secretary-treasurer of the 
Mine Workers and leader of the 
Little Steel strike in Ohio in 1937. 

“They are trying to turn back 
the clock to the old days when the 
boss had absolute say and’ there 
was misery in the workingmen’s 
neighborhoods all over the state,” 
Owens said. 

“We have made a lot of progress 
since then. We have achieved the 
highest standard of living ever 
achieved by man. Now a selfish 
few want to tear up the thousands 
of union shop contracts in this 
state and force us to start all over.” 


Matt DeMore, Cleveland, pres- 
ident of District 54, Machinists, 
warned unionists that “a rela- 
tive handful of reactionary cor- 
porations” is pouring an enor- 
mous amount of money into the 
campaign. He cited General Elec- 
tric, Timken Roller Bearing and 
Armco Steel as the biggest back- 
ers. 


lion. 


Chairman of the rally was Ray 


busses and at least 50 motor cara->— 


| Ross, director of Auto Workers Re 
gion 2A. Ross warned, “Expect 
to be hit by a multi-million dollar 
campaign. We must raise at least 
a dollar for each of Ohio’s 1.25 
million trade union members if, we 
are to have one dollar for ev 
five they will spend.” 

Walt Davis, UOLO director, told 
the audience, “We don’t have their 
money, but they certainly don't 
have our manpower. They couldn't 
possibly hold a rally such as this.” 


Urge States, Families 
To Spur GI Vote 


Defense Sec. Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy has appealed to the na- 
tion’s 48 governors to pro- 
claim Sept. 15-22 as “Armed 
Forces Voters Week,” to help 
encourage members of the 
military services to exercise 
their voting rights. 

McElroy, acting at the di- 
rection of Pres. Eisenhower, 
said that the world-wide ab- 
sentee voting program for 
members of the armed forces 
administered by the Defense 
Dept. needs the assistance of 
parents and wives at home to 
stimulate the servicemen’s in- 
terest in local issues and can- 
didates. 

State proclamations, fol 
lowed up by reminders from 


men in the November com 
gressional elections. 
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_state’s “right-to-work” 


| Kansas ‘Work’ Fight Carried to Farms 


Labor Enlists Support 
Of Rural Neighbors 


Wichita—Thousands of Kansas trade unionists participated in a 
spectacular Labor Day “back to the farm” movement as the first| 
step toward building a strong farmer-labor coalition to defeat the|j 
proposal. 

Representing the 250,000 members of more than 450 local 
unions in the state, these unionists®—— a 
—all of them former farm people|Tanging from milking cows to 
now working in urban jobs—| Pitching hay was the order of the |{ 
fanned out into every rural com-|day for the thousands of trade 
munity in Kansas to visit old|Unionists who returned to the farm 
friends, neighbors and relatives. |for person-to-person campaigning 

Initial reports to the merged state |for a clearer understanding of la- 
federation here, which sponsored |bor’s Opposition to the proposal to 
the Labor Day project, indicated a|force a compulsory open shop in 


*to-work” amendment which will ap- 


friendly reception and substantial 
pledges of farmer support in the 
fight against the proposed “right- 


pear on the ballot in November. 
William S. Holly, state AFL- 
CIO president, hailed the results 
as “a .dramatic demonstration 
that the farmers and ranchers of 
today are as interested in the 
working problems of their friends 
and relatives in the towns and 
cities as they were from the be- 
ginning of the labor movement 
in Kansas back before the turn 
of the century.” 

Typical of the reactions of Kan- 
sas’ farmers to the appeal for sup- 
port against the “right-to-work” ref- 
erendum was that of T. E. Rupp 
of Halstead, who has lived on the 
same farm in that rural community 
since 1898. 


Have ‘Gotten Along’ 

He said: “I certainly do not 
think Kansas needs a ‘right-to- 
work’ law of any kind. Farmers 
and laborers in Kansas have gotten 
along without any such law for 
over 100 years. I think we will 
continue to get along in our usual 
cooperative manner.” 

Rupp had been visited on Labor 
Day by Jake. ake, Flickipart., » Sore 
farm: neigh ot who is now a mo 
ber of Machinists Lodge%733. 


the state. 


Participating in farm chores 


“Most of the people who be- 
long to Kansas labor unions are 
from farm stock themselves,” 
Holly said. “The bulk of them 
are a farm born-and-bred gen- 
eration. Their ties to the farms 
and ranches are still strong and 
their emotional relationships are 
strong. 

“In this sort of relationship, 
both sides can speak freely and 
receive respect for what they say.” 


Broadcast Special Program 
In addition to the “back to the 
farm” campaign, organized labor 
broadcast a special hour-long La- 
bor Day radio program over a 19- 
station state-wide network. 
The program, in which a dozen 
trade union members from across 
the state took part, was aimed at 
presenting an intimate picture of 
Kansas labor. The broadcast em- 
phasized the manner in which labor 
is meeting its organizational, civic, 
cultural, religious and educational 
responsibilities in the community. 
Praising the “awakening of in- 
terest” created by the farm visits, 
the state AFL-CIO has called on 
all union members to continue their 
contacts with rural voters between 
now and November, with special 
emphasis on the dangers of the 
compulsory open shop question. 


Idaho ‘Open Shoppers’ 
Fail to Bulldoze Labor 


Filer, Ida. 


—“Right-to-work” forces tried unsuccessfully to muzzle 


their opponents when they attempted to shut down a booth at the 
Twin Falls County Fair from which United Labor of Idaho was 
distributing literature against a compulsory open-shop proposal on 


this state’s ballot. 


The attempt at closing the booth;? 


and denying ULI access to the 
people attending the four-day-long 
fair, was made by Thomas Parks, 
secretary-manager of the fair’s 
board. He told Darrell H. Dorman, 
ULI secretary, that “pressure” was 
applied by the Farm Bureau. 


Within an hour after the fair 
was opened, Dorman reported, 
Parks challenged the use of the 
labor display space to distribute 
literature opposing the “right-to- 
work” proposal. Dorman quoted 
Parks as saying that he would be 
“discharged” unless United La- 
bor withdrew its exhibit. 

Robert Lenaghan, president of 
the Idaho State Federation of La- 
bor, said United Labor had “cleared 
the fair booth” with Parks, and had 
“even changed some of the word- 
ing on the booth at his request” in 
advance of the fair opening. 

Demand Withdrawal 

When ULI officials refused to 
close the booth, Parks first ordered 
it covered with canvas. Dorman 
and other officers consulted with 
a lawyer and then removed the can- 
vas and resumed distribution of the 
literature. : 

Backed up by a sheriff, five 
deputies and several fair officials 


manded that the display be with- 
drawn. When United Labor of- 
ficials refused to comply, Parks 
threatened to run a_ bulldozer 
through the exhibit and the sher- 
iff ordered Dorman and other 
labor officials from the fair- 
grounds. 

They agreed to leave only if they 
were placed under arrest, but fair 
officials declined to sign a request 
and the sheriff declined to take 
them into custody. 


Continued to Operate 

ULI officials continued to op- 
erate the booth, without incident, 
for the remainder of the four-day 
period. Parks contended to re- 
porters later that there was “in- 
sufficient time” to get a court order 
to remove the display. He added 
that arrest of Dorman and the other 
ULI: representatives might have 
made them “martyrs to a cause.” 

The Idaho Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is on record as supporting the 
“right-to-work” proposition, but 
Niles Taylor, Farm Bureau director, 
denied his group had made any 
formal complaint about the. booth. 

In commenting on the attempt to 
close the booth, Lenaghan said “‘it’s 
obvious to us that the Farm Bureau 
organization will go to any lengths 
to keep the people from getting 


and employes, Parks again de- 


facts on the ‘right-to-work’ bill.” 


HOMEY FARM CHORES like feeding the hogs is nothing dant io i L. Flickinger (right) of Ma- 
chinists Lodge 733, one of the thousands of Kansas trade unionists partici 


“back to the farm” campaign. Here Flickinger performs the ritual he learned during his youth on the 
farm while a former neighbor, M. J. Dettweiller of Halstead, looks on. 


in labor’s statewide 


AN OLD-FASHIONED FARM DINNER was enjoyed by two Kansas senilied-ada from the farm, 
the other from the city—during the state AFL-~CIO’s Labor Day “back to the farm” campaign. 
Sitting around the dinner table, where they discussed the need to defeat the “right-to-work” refer- 
endum, are Herbert Wash (second from left) of Chemical Workers Local 5558; Erland Larson (top 
of picture), a member of the Kansas Farmers Union; Mrs. Larson (back to camera), a former mem- 
ber of the Communications Workers, and their families. 


Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt Denounce 


California ‘Work’ Backers’ Claim 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mrs. Roosevelt indignantly de- 
nied the imputation that Roosevelt 
favored the proposition or would 
have favored it. She said in a spe- 
cial st&tement: 

“My husband could not have 
been for ‘right-to-work’ legislation. 

“A check of my, husband’s pa- 


Mitchell Won’t Give 
Nixon ‘Work’ Advice 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell declines to advise Vice 
Pres. Nixon as to what posi- 
tion Nixon should take on 
California’s compulsory open- 
shop proposition but Mitch- 
ell is against it himself. 

Interviewed on the NBC 
radio and television program, 
Meet the Press, Mitchell was 
asked by reporters what “ad- 
vice” he would give Nixon, 
who has avoided any direct 
commitment on the proposi- 
tion to date. 

Mitchell, who said it is 
“up to him (Nixon) to do 
what he wants to do,” added 
that “if I were voting in the 
state of California, I would 
vote against ‘right-to-work’ 
legislation.” 


pers, in his library at Hyde Park, 
will show that no tortured phrase 
or out-of-context quote can sub- 
stantiate such an allegation. 


“In California, proponents of 
the ‘right-to-work’ constitutional 
amendment to be voted on im 
that state in November have by 
the use of ‘weasel words’ sought 
to give the impression that my 
husband did, during his lifetime, 
support the concept embodied in 
So-called ‘right-to-work’ legisla- 
tion. 

“Such a maneuver is a shame- 
ful fraud on the public. I am 
surprised that the State of Cali- 
fornia, in issuing the official 
document in which this attempt 
to subvert the truth is made, ap- 
parently made no attempt to as- 
certain the facts.” 


In an effort to justify the use of 
Roosevelt’s name in California, 
William T. Harrison, executive 
secretary of the National Right-to- 
Work Committee, cited a statement 
the New Deal president made in 
connection with a 1941 coal strike. 


The FDR quote was concerned 
solely with a government “dictated” 
closed shop. It had nothing to do 
with a legislative proposal—such as 
California’s—to forbid labor and 


tary contract to provide union 


security. 


Mrs. Roosevelt is co-chairman of 
the National Council for Industrial 
Peace. She heads the non-partisan 
national organization with former 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.) 


County ‘Work’ 
Laws Killed 
In California 


San Francisco—The California 
District Court of Appeals has ruled 
that county “right-to-work” ordi- 
nmances are unconstitutional and 
that they violate a public policy of 
the state which encourages volun- 
tary associations of workers to bar- 
gain with their employers. 

The three-member court handed 
down its unanimous ruling against 
a 1957 ordinance adopted by the 
San Benito County Board of Super- 
visors. 


Under “right-to-work” ordi- 


nances, the court asserted, “a large 
portion of the -labor force neces- 
sarily would become non-union.” 
It said this would lead to “‘signifi- 
cant” weakening of the power of 
unions to bargain on terms of 


management from signing a volun- 


equality with their employers. - 
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Michigan Teamster Loan Probed: 


Committee Counsel 


Sees $700,000 Loss 


The McClellan select Senate committee has delved into details 
surrounding a.$1 million loan made to real estate promoters by the 
welfare fund of the Teamsters Union’s Michigan Conference. 

Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel for the committee headed. by 


Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 


contended that the Seree-yourae 


loan has since gone sour and* thar 
the Teamsters may end up losing 
more than $700,000 on the deal. 

At the same time, it questioned 
the propriety of a $35,000 fee 
which the real estate promoters 
paid George Fitzgerald, Teamster 
attorney, and two lawyers asso- 
ciated with him. Fitzgerald ad- 
mitted getting $15,750 as his share 
of the fee which the promoters de- 
scribed as being a “finder’s fee” for 
locating the loan and which the 
lawyer insisted was for handling the 
legal work. 

When the loan was made in 
October 1955, the minutes of the 
welfare fund’s trustees showed, 
James R. Hoffa, then president 
of the Michigan Conference and 
an IBT vice president and now 
Teamsters president, was in at- 
ow agi although he had no of- 

ficial position with the welfare 
fund. 

Officers of Winchester Village 
Eand Co., which obtained the loan, 
claimed they had spent $1.2 mil- 
lion on land and engineering of the 
tract for housing, according to the 


IBT Official 
Suspended on 


« 9 e 
Monitors’ Bid 

Teamster Pres. James R. Hoffa 
announced the suspension of Sam- 
uel Feldman, business agent of 
Local 929, Philadelphia, and a pre- 
liminary hearing on charges involv- 
ing Ray Cohen of Local 107, Phila- 
delphia. 

The suspension of Feldman fol- 
lowed a “recommendation” by the 
court-appointed Board of Monitors. 
The monitors also had recom- 
mended action affecting Cohen, a 
trustee of the union who invoked 
the Fifth Amendment in declining 
to answer questions before the Mc- 
Clellan committee. Hoffa did not 
say that his action on Cohen was in 
response to the monitors’ bid. 

The Board of Monitors on 
Sept. 5 “recommended” to Hoffa 
that he revoke the “purported 
approval” given by the union’s 
executive board last December 
to a merger of two Alaska locals. 
They recommended that the 
books of Local 183, Alaska, be 
audited by a certified public ac- 
countant and that Local 183 be 
“restored to self - government” 
by an election under democratic 

ures between Dec. 1, 1958 
and Jan. 1, 1959. 

L. N. D. Wells, Teamsters repre- 
sentative on the Board of Moni- 
tors, dissented on the Alaska order 
and had dissented also on the rec- 
ommended suspension of Feldman. 


New Law Provides 


Jobless Pay for GIs 


All peacetime veterans will 
become eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation pay the 
last week in October, under 
a bill quietly passed by both 
houses of Congress and signed 
into law by Pres. Eisenhower. 

Until now, former service- 
men—except those who had 
served in World War II or 
Korea—had to establish a 
civilian job record before be- 
ing eligible for jobless pay. 

Under the new law, the 
veteran will benefit according 
to the law of the state in 
which he files, with federal 
government repaying the state 
from the federal budget. 


minutes, of thé trustees “meeting. 
Staff members of the McClellan 
committee said records showed 
they had spent less than $60,000 
for this work. 

No Payments on Loan 


The promoters made no. pay- 
ments against the $1 million loan 
and have paid only $104,000 in 
interest. In three years, they sold 
350 parcels of property in the de- 
velopment, which, under the loan 
agreement, should have returned 
$1.3 million — enough, Kennedy 
contended, to pay both loan and 
interest. 

The $35,000 fee was paid, a 
committee staff investigator said, 
through a complex deal involving 
an option on a piece of land, 
assignment of the profits to 
Fitzgerald and his associate, Max 
Klayman, and the issuance of 
cashier’s checks. No record of 
the fee was found in the real 
estate company’s books, 

Fitzgerald said the fee was 
“standard practice,” and insisted it 
was “adequate and not oppressive.” 
He denied Kennedy’s claim that 
the manner of the payment was in- 
tended to keep the transaction 
“secret.” But the Teamsters’ law- 
yer conceded that if he had it to 
do over again, “I would submit the 
bill (for legal services) to the wel- 
fare fund” rather than take the 
money directly from the borrowers. 

McClellan Hits Handling 

McClellan. was . critical of _ the 
handling of the loan, the unex- 
plained manner in which the land 
developers got “releases” to sell par- 
cels of real estate without repay- 
ment of the loan, and the use of 
funds to pay bills unrelated to de- 
veloping the tract of land on which 
the union had given the loan. 

“This loan would have been 
repaid if it had proper super- 
vision,” the committee chairman 
declared. 

The committee dug into some 
$270,000 in legal fees which Fitz- 
gerald has received from Team- 
sters groups over the past five years. 
It showed particular interest in 
charges for “telephone and _ tele- 
graph” tolls which totaled $46,000 
during that period. 

The lawyer said the $46,000 rep- 
resented legal charges as well as 
actual telephone and _ telegraph 
charges. “They (Teamster offi- 
cials) understood that,” Fitzgerald 
told the committee. “If there was 
anything wrong, they would have 
complained.” 

Clashes with Kennedy 

Fitzgerald clashed with Kennedy 
over the latter’s suggestion that he 
had received a percentage of fees 
from other lawyers to whom he re- 
ferred Teamsters*business. He said 
he merely charged a “forwarding 
fee.” 

Asked by Kennedy if Hoffa, 
who was in the hearing room, 
knew he was getting such fees, 
Fitzgerald snapped at him: “You 
tell him. If he doesn’t like it 
he can get another boy.” 

The hearings were marked by a 
partisan row which flared briefly 
over the question of union con- 
tributions to political candidates in 
Michigan. When the committee 
questioned Fitzgerald about $47,- 
807 in Teamsters contributions to 
his unsuccessful Democratic cam- 
paign for lieutenant governor in 
1954, Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.), 
protested against singling out Fitz- 
gerald. Mundt demanded that the 
committee get records on all union 
contributions to all candidates in 
the campaign. 


REGISTRATION DRIVE by labor in Philadelphia brings a conference between (left to right): Edward @ 
F. Toohey, director of the state Labor’s League for Political Education; Joseph T. Kelly, president of @ 
the state Political Action Committee; Brig. Gen. Brenton G. Wallace of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce; Leon Sacks, chairman of the city’s Registration Committee, and Mayor Richardson’ 

Dilworth, who issued a. proclamation designating Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 as “Registration Month.” 


Chemical 
Unions Chart 
Merger Steps 


Akron, O.—Details of the agree- 
ment in which the Chemical Work- 
ers and the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 


lowed in moving toward possible 
merger have been made public 
following their approval by the 
ICWA executive board and merger 
committee. 

The OCAW was expected to con- 
sider the program at a board meet- 
ing in Long Beach, Calif., begin- 
ning Sept. 15, the week prior to 
the union’s convention. 
| . Major paints in the “memoran- 
dumi of understanding” worked out 
in recent conferences in Cleveland 
were: 

1. Establishment of a committee 
by the respective executive boards 
|to draft a proposed constitution for 
a merged organization which would 
be considered at a meeting of the 
full merger committee between 
Mar. 15 and May 15, 1959. 

2, Agreement that the two un- 
ions hold their next regular conven- 
tions, after this year, in the same 
city at the same time. 

3. Intensified cooperation be- 
tween the two unions, particularly 
in organizing, the functioning of 
companywide councils, and the 
holding of joint labor education 
schools and conferences, 

“Furthermore,” the agreement 
added, “we should give very 
careful consideration to any 
other area of cooperation that 
would benefit the members of 
our organizations, 

“We believe the sbove-outlined 
program provides a progressive 
timetable for the constructive 
achievement of merger. We are, 
therefore, prepared to recommend 
through proper channels to our 
forthcoming conventions this pro- 
gram of positive action in order to 
achieve our jointly expressed de- 
sire for organic unity.” 


Wood, Pulp Unions 


Agree on Alliance 


Chicago—Committees represent- 
ing the Woodworkers - and the 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Work- 
ers have agreed on a two-year 
working alliance with possible mer- 
ger_as its ultimate objective. 

A 10-point program of mutual 
assistance was worked out which 
will be presented to the respective 
executive boards before it be- 
comes effective. Pres. A. F. Har- 
tung, chairman of the IWA com- 
mittee, and Vice Pres. John Sher- 
man, who led the Pulp-Sulphite 
group, said they were “highly 
pleased” with the meeting. . 


Workers outlined steps to be fol-}- 


¥ 


Free World 


Conference 


challenge of the Soviet Union. 


Chicago—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called on the United 4 
States to provide the leadership required to organize a “free world @ 
prosperity conference” as a major step toward meeting the economic @ 


Such a conference, Meany told business leaders attending a 7 


Prosperity 
Urged 


here, should be aimed primarily at 
establishment of a “substantial con- 
sumers’ credit fund” to facilitate 
the buying of goods by the peoples 
of Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and Latin America. 


The free world, Meany said, 
faces a “multiple threat” from 
the Communist world with “ser- 
ious economic and political ram- 
ifications to it.” An “all-out de- 
terrent military capacity is an 
absolute necessity” to meet the 
military threat, he said, but 
warned that this would not con- 
stitute an “all-sufficient deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression.” Amer- 
ica, he said, “must meet the eco- 
nomic and political challenge 
with the same urgency.” 

He pointed out that the current 
recession in America “has greatly 
helped the Communists, especially 
in the underdeveloped countries, to 
put over the Kremlin line that the 
Soviet economy is superior to ours,” 
adding: 

“The recession has hurt Ameri- 
can prestige at a most critical mo- 
ment in our international relations. 
It has accelerated. the decline of 
prices for certain basic raw ma- 
terials—copper, rubber, tin—on the 
sale of which the economy of many 
countries is largely dependent.” 


Business Should Do More 


Meany told the business leaders 
in his audience that “American 
businessmen should do much more 
than they are doing to enlighten 
businessmen of other countries 
about our free economy.” He rec- 
ommended that they take a lesson 
from “the activities and experience 
of American labor in its relations 
with the free trade union movement 
overseas.” 


Specifically, he called on 
American business to “train some 
of its best people to become ex- 

‘perts in the economic develop- 
ment of the industrially under- 
developed countries.” Such ac- 
tion, said Meany, would demon- 
strate “how much free enter- 
prise can offer and perform as 
against the glowing promises so 
often made by Moscow.” 

The AFL-CIO president conced- 
ed that some U.S. firms overseas 
“have done well in building schools, 
hospitals and playgrounds and in 
providing scholafships,” but said 
much more shouldbe done along 
these lines. ’ 

“We should encourage them in 


meeting of the Executive Club®— 


building up their own voluntary or- @ 
ganizations,” he continued, “for@ 
these are the best instruments for @ 
generating their self-respect and@ 
self-reliance.” 4 
Meany pointed out that, since® 
water is the most urgent need con-@ 
fronting many African and Asian @ 
nations, America could demon- 7 
strate its capacity to serve mankind @ 
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by helping finance and construct 
great water projects in the Middie™ 
East. 

He said that American establishelll 
ment of a pilot irrigation and powe@ 
er project in a country like the® 
Sudan would “dramatize before the’ 
world the great benefits that water 
developments can bring to mang 
kin ed 

“Such American efforts,” he saidj@ 
“will promote economic strength 
stability and prosperity throughout™ 
the free world. And once the econ} 
omies of the under-developed couns 
tries are expanded, they will pros 
vide expanded markets for the et« 
tire free world.” 


Teachers’ Woes 
Due to Shortages 


New York—The problems fac 
ing America’s teachers can 
summed up in one word—“shortam 
ages” according ‘to Pres. Charleg 
Cogen of New York Teachers Guild 
Local 2, American Federation ¢ 
Teachers. 

He listed shortages of teachersjgam 
classrooms, remedial and guidance 
service and the “teachers’ shortages 
of money” among the pressifi 
problems. 

Cogen said the union’s executivé] 
board was pressing for a progralit 
calling for the right of voluntaty™ 
deduction of organization dues a 
“other organizational privilege 
which have been granted to ef 


ployes in other city departments: 
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